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African Students 
and the English Background 


ALAN WARNER 


‘Please sir, who is Father Christmas?’ The speaker was a member of 
my final year General degree class in English at Makerere College. 
We were discussing a comment on Dickens: ‘In spirit he was much 
nearer to Father Christmas than to Karl Marx’, from Somervell’s 
English Thought in the Nineteenth Century. The student who spoke 
had a rather misty notion of Karl Marx but for Father Christmas 
there was no reference, no echo, no background. Some of the other 
students were more fortunate. They had heard of Father Christmas, 
though their ideas about him were far from clear. One of them 
thought he was an early Christian Father. No one in the class had 
seen a man dressed as Father Christmas or even a picture of him. 

This example will serve to point the difficulty and state the 
problem that I wish to discuss, the problem of missing background, 
of the field of reference that is not there, so that the expected release 
of meaning does not come. The absence of a reference for Father 
Christmas leads one to the realization that a great deal of the 
background of Christmas, that is the common heritage of a European 
child, is missing for an African child. This holds for those brought 
up as Christians as well as for Moslems and Pagans. The Christmas- 
tree, the mistletoe, the plum-pudding, are not part of the world 
they know. 

Recently some of our first-year students were asked in an examina- 
tion to discuss a poem by Herrick entitled Ceremonies for Christ- 
masse. I quote the first half of it: 


Come bring with a noise, 

My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing; 
While my good Dame, she 

Bids ye all be free; 

And drink to your heart’s desiring. 


With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block... 
‘Il have not in this article considered the use of visual aids. These can play a 


very useful subordinate part in the explanation of background, and I found that 
a picture of Father Christmas was helpful at this point. 
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A large number of students misread the rather unfamiliar word 
‘brand’ as ‘brandy’. This was probably due to ignorance of back- 
ground rather than to ignorance of language. The notion of blazing 
logs and the family gathering round the hearth is foreign to tropical 
Africa, but heavy drinking is a common feature of the current 
celebration of Christmas in East Africa, as in many other parts of 
the world. 

These difficulties, caused by a lack of familiarity with the 
European background of Christmas, are typical of the difficulties 
to be found in many other fields. The absence, or partial absence, of 
the references needed for full understanding, has an important 
bearing on the teaching of language and literature, and indeed on 
education in general. 

These difficulties, caused by a lack of familiarity with the European 
background of Christmas, are typical of the difficulties to be found 
in many other fields. The absence, or partial absence, of the refer- 
ences needed for full understanding, has an important bearing on 
the teaching of language and literature, and indeed on education in 
general. 

Some time ago I chose for a language exercise with Intermediate 
students an essay from the Manchester Guardian Weekly entitled 
‘The First Anniversary’. The writer was celebrating the anniversary 
of his decision, made under doctor’s orders, to give up smoking. 
He found that his sense of smell had been restored to him and that 
scents long forgotten and drowned in a haze of tobacco came back 
vividly to him. So it was mainly an essay on smells in England, and 
the author let his imagination carry him pleasantly away down 
avenues of scarcely perceptible odours. “Why do babies smell mealy 
and small boys of dry biscuits?’ (I asked my students, in a written 
exercise, if they agreed that babies smelt mealy, but the question 
was not very successful. Many took the wrong sense of ‘mealy’, 
taking it to mean milky, i.e. having had a meal, the baby’s meal 
being milk.) Some of the smells mentioned were general and inter- 
national: the smell of new tennis balls, new paint, petrol. But 
others were particular and rooted in the English background. 
‘The slow mustiness of the potting-shed’ was meaningless to all but 
the one English student in the class. Most of the others imagined 
a potting-shed to be a shed where water-pots or cooking-pots were 
made or stored. When the writer visited his son’s school he recognized 
in the changing rooms, ‘that subtle composite of bat oil, cricket gear, 
and stale sweat, which any batsman will recognize as the smell of 
the hope of scoring 50°. Very few African schools play cricket, and 
in those that do there are no pavilions of the kind envisaged here. 
The enthusiasm of many Englishmen for cricket is something that 
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African Students and the English Background 





most Africans find it difficult to understand. To get across to a class 
the full meaning of such a sentence as this is probably an impossible 
task. 

There was another sentence in this article that every student 
failed to understand: ‘Next year, perhaps, I shall take [this anni- 
versary] as much for granted as birth and marriage, over which I 
get into a lot of trouble in the course of twelve months.’ Failure to 
remember an anniversary, to give the expected flowers or present 
to wife or husband, has no meaning in Africa. Anniversaries are 
not celebrated. The stock advice given by marriage counsellors and 
magazine editors to a husband to ‘court’ his wife with gifts of 
flowers on her wedding anniversary, and never to forget her birthday, 
is related to English and American situation, not to African 
situation. 

In short, my students, reading this essay by themselves would get 
perhaps half the total meaning. Reading it in class with an English 
lecturer filling in background and explaining English situation, they 
would get a good deal more, but some of it is still likely to remain 
very imperfectly understood. 

These examples will I trust, be sufficient to reveal the importance 
of this problem of missing background. Where a passage, or even 
a single word, is deeply imbedded in the context of English or 
European situation, it will present difficulties for an African reader, 
occasionally perhaps insuperable difficulties, though I think this is 
much less often the case than might be thought. 

I speak here of African readers because my own experience has 
been with them, but similar difficulties will clearly be found wherever 
English language and literature are taught to those whose childhood 
and youth belong to a world quite different from the world of 
England, or even of Europe. All over the world to-day the children 
of one culture, often a confused, disintegrating, incomplete culture, 
are being educated in the language and literature of another culture. 
Clearly the success of such education will depend considerably upon 
the teacher’s ability to make available and meaningful to his pupils 
the background and tradition in which the language and literature 
is rooted. 

This is a formidable teaching problem and there is no easy solution 
to it. Knowledge of language and awareness of situation and context 
grow slowly together. I doubt if there are any really effective short 
cuts, such as lectures on English life and traditions. 

My own conviction is that the best way of supplying missing 
reference and background is through the channels of English litera- 
ture, using that term in a wide sense. The reading of English novels, 
poems, or plays is constantly facing the reader with English situation. 
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One of my colleagues has put the point cogently in the following 

words: 
English creates, quicker than most things, a common air to 
breathe. English Literature brings England to those Africans 
who cannot go there, in a way more intimate and compre- 
hensive than any other subject can. It exerts on the students’ 
minds the force, subtle and continual, of English situation. 
There is an insistent challenge made, to understand, to partake 
imaginatively, and above all to judge, to evaluate in the 
western way: “Why does she behave like this? How would 
you feel? Do you think his conduct is patronizing? Is her 
reference to his family uncalled-for? What is uncalled-for? 
What is patronizing? What is conduct?’ These are the kind of 
questions that drama and the novel pose.? 

At the same time the reading of English literature builds up a 
field of reference in the student’s mind and memory. The teacher 
can then explain a word or an idea by saying: ‘Do you remember 
Miss Bates in Emma? . . .’” or “You remember how Pip is made to 


) 


feel common by Estella in Great Expectations’. . .’ . Concepts like , 


irony or snobbery are very difficult to explain without reference to 
literature. Even a relatively simple word like ‘hearth’, which is 
foreign to African tradition, will become more meaningful if it is 
associated with a context, such as Kipling’s poem The Harp Song 
of the Dane Women or Lot 96 by C. Day Lewis, which begins: 

Lot 96: A brass-rimmed ironwork fender. 

It had stood guard for years, where it used to belong, 

Over the hearth of a couple who loved tenderly. 

If the students in the class which was discussing ‘the spirit of 
Father Christmas’ had read The Christmas Carol my task of explana- 
tion would have been much easier. A reference to that story would 
have helped to fill in the missing background, even though Father 
Christmas himself does not appear in it. 

But while we call upon African students to build up a field of 
English reference and background through literature we should 
ourselves, through reading and experience and contact with those 
we teach, build up a field of African reference, which we can draw 
upon in our teaching. An African parallel or contrast will often 
serve to illuminate the meaning of an English custom or concept. 
The meaning of ‘dowry’ for example inevitably invites comparison 
with ‘bride-price’, and once the difference is clearly understood the 
words should not be confused as they sometimes are. 

The basis of teaching is successful communication and a good 
teacher will develop a quick sensitivity to his pupils’ reception. 

1M. M. Carlin. An unpublished paper on The Ideal Arts Course. 
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When a word or reference slips out that is likely to be obscure to 
his listeners, an almost instinctive reaction will make him hesitate 
and take a sounding of his class to see if he is still in contact with 
them. I believe this kind of sensitivity develops naturally, but its 
growth is probably quickened by a conscious awareness of the need 
for it. 

I do not mean to suggest that a teacher should avoid using a word 
or reference that will be unfamiliar to his pupils, but that he should 
take them with him as far as he can in every such case. To refer 
again to my first example, the problem will not be solved by avoiding 
any reference to Father Christmas, but rather by the fullest develop- 
ment of valid references and associations for that legendary northern 
figure. 


Splendours and Miseries 
of a Literature Teacher 


D. J. ENRIGHT 


The following are no more than the disorderly reflections of an 
English Literature teacher abroad. One who has never taught any- 
thing else, who now finds himself somehow teaching a First Year 
English Composition class at an Asian university (and actually 
enjoying it), and who realizes that in fact he has been teaching a 
good deal of language all along. These reflections are set down here 
in the strong suspicion that there must be many other people in a 
similar position. 

There is of course a sense in which all literature teaching is 
language teaching—excepting perhaps survey courses and set 
lectures on life-and-work (which have been on the way out for a 
long time now: their chief advantage was that, once written, they 
involved no further effort, and could eventually be printed). The 
study of literature is the study of words: a vocabulary exercise on 
the highest level, a lesson in idioms, and an instruction in grammar 
—if often negatively (‘The poet puts it this way. You had better 
not!’). And it must be a highly self-disciplined lecturer who is able 
to prevent one word from leading to another: ‘Note this interesting 
adjective. How different the meaning would have been, had the poet 
used this supposed synonym... .” 
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All the same, the proportion of vocabulary work contained in a 
literature lecture—by which, I had better say now, I mean chiefly 
explication de texte accompanied by the more general considerations 
which arise therefrom—does vary enormously from country to 
country. And sometimes the unfortunate lecturer himself will hardly 
be able to see the work he is nominally teaching for the words he is 
having to explain. At times one is sorely tempted to throw up the 
sponge. As one translates Mr Eliot’s Italian, Latin, French, German 
and Sanskrit into English, and one’s English into Basic English, 
and one’s Basic English into sub-Basic English, one finds oneself 
crying silently, ‘Let me teach the ABC instead—someone has to 
do it!’ 

In the Far East (at any rate), the literature man may soon come to 
think of himself—however others may think of him—as a god with 
feet of clay. ‘A real Englishman, with an Oxford/Cambridge degree !’ 
his colleagues exclaim. ‘You must teach Literature. As for Language, 
we can teach that.’ 

‘But my students don’t understand—they don’t understand the 
words! Can’t I take on just a little English Conversation?’ He thinks 
that at the worst he could manage better than the weekly ‘English 
Hour’ on the radio: ‘Did—you—play—baseball—yesterday?’ ‘No— 
I—did—not.’ ‘Did—you—play—football—yesterday?’ and so forth. 

But no, that will never do. He wonders whether this reluctance on 
their part is a sign of honour or of contempt. 

“We have all studied English Grammar’, they tell him, ‘after the 
methods of . . .” And out roll the distinguished names, names alone 
to him. ‘But you .. . a graduate of Oxford/Cambridge . . . a Writer’ 
—a status not difficult to achieve—‘You can give our students 
something better than Grammar. You can give them Inspiration. . . .’ 
For Inspiration has nothing to do with Understanding. 

A recent writer on Japan flings out at the gentlemen from Oxford, 
Cambridge and Harvard, stuffing The Waste Land into students who 
at the end of it all cannot direct a lost tourist to a hotel two blocks 
away. He confesses to ‘an angry desire to hurl rocks through the 
ivory towers of the pedagogues, from Oxford and Cambridge 
especially, who could, surely, have used their influence a bit more 
in the direction of giving the brain-racked Japanese student a better 
English-language deal’. The pedagogues in question will, surely, be 
the first to sympathize with his outburst. 

But, after all, there is another side to it. 

Firstly, the circumstances which the writer describes are in part 
due to the wartime closure to the English language and to the post- 
war upgrading of foreign language schools to university status (and 
universities cannot teach languages plain and simple). These factors 
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will soon be neutralized by the ever-increasing American language- 
teaching drive, at all levels, and by the travel grants made to Japanese 
teachers by various agencies, British as well as American. Already 
pure literature teachers—if indeed they can be described as ‘pure’— 
form a much smaller proportion of the foreign educational com- 
munity than the writer seems to suppose. 

Secondly, ‘English ought to be kept up’, true enough, but there 
is no great danger of its not being kept up. Commerce and 
Diplomacy will see to that. What is more to the point, it seems to 
me, is that English Literature ought to be kept up. I can see no 
reason why we should all be teaching students how to direct lost 
tourists to their hotels, or preparing them for an office desk. 
Literature is not ‘useful’ in that narrow sense, nor will the teaching 
of Literature bear such immediate and obvious fruits. But anyone 
who has travelled in Asia will have recognized the underlying 
contempt for the English language held by those who know it 
solely as a medium of international trade, the soulless jargon of 
the compradores. We teachers of Literature, after all, are under no 
real obligation to apologize for not waiting on trade or politics. 

A modern Caliban might well say, “You taught me language; and 
my profit on’t is, I know how to direct tourists to their hotels, and 
I can judge your vaunted Culture by reading the brightly coloured 
books you export to us’. For even a common inability to direct 
tourists doesn’t appear to have impaired the sales all over the East 
of blood-and-sex glossies. The English-language contents of the 
average book-store are as follows: a row of serious grammars, 
dictionaries, dictionaries of synonyms and antonyms and of quota- 
tions, and ‘Get English Quick’ guides; a row of Everyman and 
Modern Library; two rows of relatively dignified Penguins; three 
rows of ‘medical’ books; stacks of rather dubious picture-magazines ; 
and then acres of low-priced Mickey Spillane-type paper-backs. If 
the Oxford and Cambridge pedagogues give up stuffing T. S. Eliot 
etc. into their students and devote themselves exclusively to ‘simple 
(even Basic) English and some semantics’ (I quote the same writer 
on Japan), then we can look forward to an increase in the sales of 
the magazines and the Mickey Spillanes. That’s what Mickey 
Spillane is—‘basic’. 

We can also look forward to a decline in cultural (if you like, 
spiritual) prestige for the English-speaking world. 

It is stupid and dangerous to argue that ‘people like that sort of 
literature’ and therefore they will not think the worse of the pur- 
veyors. We can feel for drug addicts, but none of us, not even the 
addicts, admire those who traffic in the commodity. For example, 
the Kabuki Theatre is characterized by killings of the most bar- 
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barous kind, the slitting of bellies and the lopping off of heads; 
and though the killing is stylized and there is no attempt to make 


the blood look ‘real’, it is still barbarous. But in Japan the film of / 


Richard III (a ‘highbrow’ British film, at that) met with the wide- 
spread and indignant objection that the stabbing of Richard was 
repellent, sensational and vulgar. 

There seems to be a feeling today that, in the urgent need to 
teach English as quickly as possible, films and glossies and Reader’s 


Digest will suffice as representatives of our western culture. No , 


doubt some people will lap it up and ask for more. But they won't 
pretend to themselves that it is real culture. Real culture will be 
their own ancient religious-historical verse epics. 

In short, the basic argument for the teaching of our literature 
abroad is simply this: we owe it to ourselves, as well as to others, to 
offer standards whereby the use of language can be judged, and to 


- 


prove that, in spite of some indications to the contrary, we do our- > 


selves possess such standards. 

Returning to this ‘Inspiration without Understanding’ theory. 
No sensible person will want to make any great claims for it; yet 
there is something in it, just as there is something in every human 
being which is not amenable to rational analysis and command. 
And just as human beings cannot be won indefinitely with sacks of 
rice, travel grants and free language lessons. 

Circumstances change with countries, of course, and whatever 
the country the teacher will find himself in part taking advantage of 
his students’ prejudices and preconceptions and in part engaged in 
combating them. In Japan, for instance, he should try to persuade 
his classes that a little ordinary down-to-earth understanding is not 
out of place. In Thailand—or so it seems to me—he will rather 
need to persuade them that a poem cannot be reduced to a simple 
paraphrase and that they must be prepared not to understand 
everything, and not to give up because they don’t. Some races are 
less romantic in this respect than others, and a lack of romance is 
as bad as an excess of it. 

In any case, no literature teacher is going to belabour his students 
with incomprehensibilities for long. The strain—on the teacher, I 
mean—is too great. It seems to me that, whatever the country and 
whatever the national approach to literature, the survey courses and 
the old-style formal lecturing on the Philosophy of Wordsworth or 
on the Epic, if they have to be done, can best be done by native 
teachers in the language of the country. The foreign teacher can 
then concentrate on textual interpretation: a tactful mixture, 
according to his students’ needs, of explication, ‘talking outwards’ 
from the text, and vocabulary exploration. The results will be 
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uneven, and otherwise difficult to gauge, but he can be sure that 
what he has done could not be done in any other way and that it 
fills an immeasurably deep and permanent human need. 

Moreover, from the strictly utilitarian point of view, there are 
many people, and not the worst, whose grasp on a language as such 
will be strengthened enormously by the experience (narrow and deep 
rather than wide and shallow) of the literature written in that lan- 
guage. Can we really bring ourselves to believe in a foreign idiom 
until we have come across it in the work of a reputable author? 
And, incidentally, a literature class of this explicatory sort can well 
accommodate a certain amount of ‘English Conversation’, not to 
mention instruction in grammar. And the ‘Conversation’—to judge 
from the reports—is likely to be considerably more adult and 
spontaneous than what goes by that name on the timetable. 

For one word leads to another, as I’ve suggested, and one thing 
leads to another. The teacher will know when to stop. And that 
reminds me... 


‘What’s This?’ or ‘What is This ?’ 


Some Objections to the Teaching of the Conversational Short 
Forms to Beginners 


P. G. WINGARD 


In English we have a whole range of conversational short forms 
used with several of the anomalous finites and written with an 
apostrophe. A few random examples are: I’m, you've, they'd, he'll, 
needn’t, shouldn’t. The present article will only consider forms based 
on the present tense of the verb to be, since these are normally the 
very first verbal items in a graded English course for foreign 
beginners. 

In older courses using a reading approach, these short forms were 
often completely neglected. Now that everyone agrees that there 
must be a sound oral foundation, it is sometimes assumed that the 
short forms must be taught first, since they are the ones used in 
speaking. English spoken with the long forms, it is argued, is stilted 
and ‘un-English’. And if the short forms are not learned first, it is 
said, they will never be properly assimilated. 
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These are the only arguments I have heard in favour of beginning 
with the short forms. There are doubtless others, and it would be 
interesting to hear the full case argued. The purpose of this article, 
however, is to argue the opposing point of view, and to suggest 
why it might be better to begin with the long forms. 

Why do foreigners learn English? Their purposes are diverse; but 
at least it can be said that the aim of speaking English is only one 
of a number of aims, and not necessarily the most important. For 
most learners reading and writing will be at least as important as 
speaking. If this is so, it seems to follow that the right material for 
beginners is that which provides a general foundation for all lan- 
guage use, rather than that which is confined to the spoken language. 
The method must be oral, because this is the best way for learners 
to gain command of the structural basis of the language. But the 
material should, as far as possible, be common to both written and 
spoken English. This means the long forms, not the short ones. 

Given a class of absolute beginners, what is our first aim? I 
should reply: It is that they should be able to say and understand 
something useful in English in every lesson, including the first. 
Nothing succeeds like success. Confident performance at the simplest 
level is the first objective. This is one reason why structure grading 
is so important. Such grading cannot be too detailed. Any unneces- 
sary complexity at this stage is to be avoided like the plague. 

Now, consider the following structural patterns, all of which will 
undoubtedly be needed within the first few weeks of the course: 


Short forms where possible Long forms throughout 
What | *s this | ? What | is this | ? 
What | ’s that | ? What | is that | ? 
What | is it ? What | is it ? 
| Is this | your hat? Is this | your hat? 
| Is that | your hat? Is that | your hat? 
| Is it | your hat? Is it your hat? 
| That’s | my hat. That is | my hat. 
It’s | my hat. It is my hat. 
| This is | my hat. This is | my hat. 
Yes, | it is ‘ Yes, it is 


No, it is.. | n’t. No, it is not. 
The core of these patterns is the part enclosed in the boxes. On 
the right we have only two basic patterns. Each statement form 
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‘mirrors’ in reverse the corresponding question form. On the left 
there are four basic patterns, though some people might feel inclined 
to count the isn’t pattern as a fifth. The difficulty, however, is not 
just the greater number of patterns. Instead of ‘mirroring’ pairs 
we have three sets of three items. And each of the three sets differs 
from the other two: 


’s this ’s that — 

Is this Is that Is it/is it 
— That’s It’s 

This is - it is(n’t) 


There are, of course, perfectly simple phonetic reasons for these 
awkward variations; but these are of no help to us in solving our 
teaching problem. In fact, it is even more confusing to the beginner 
than would appear from the above tables. He has not an apostrophe 
to signal to him that ’s replaces is. On paper, at least, the two have 
one letter in common, whereas to the beginner’s ear they have 
nothing at all in common; for, in all these short forms just listed, 
's has the unvoiced consonant [s], whereas, in the long forms, is 
has the voiced consonant [z]. 

At this point supporters of the ‘conditioned reflex’ view of lan- 
guage learning will perhaps raise objections somewhat as follows: 
‘You are making mountains out of molehills. It does not 
matter tuppence whether the patterns have any logic or order 
about them. All the pupils have to do is to learn them by 
imitation apd repetition. They do not have to think about 

them or analyse them.’ 

It is quite true, of course, that learning these patterns is not a 
matter of grammatical explanations or analysis. But neither is it a 
matter of pure imitation. The human mind just does not work that 
way. At the risk of labouring the obvious, it is worth emphasizing 
the importance of analogy in language learning. I am thinking of 
analogy not as a logical process, but as an instinctive human 
activity—perhaps the one above all others that makes language 
possible at all. One sees it at work in a baby learning his mother 
tongue and a beginner learning a foreign language. For instance, 
if the beginner has learned even one structural pattern, he finds no 
difficulty at all in using new content words by substitution in that 
pattern. It should be the language teacher’s business to make the 
maximum use of this helpful faculty, while steering clear of the 
manifold possibilities of false analogy which lie in the path. 

There are so many difficulties which cannot be postponed. The 
sounds of English, for example: these can be graded to some extent, 
but we need them all, or nearly all, in the first few weeks. Stress 
and intonation too: these must be right from the start if they are to 
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be right at all. This is one more reason why the early structural 
patterns must be utterly simple, since structure is one thing which 
can be graded very finely indeed. 

With this thought in mind, let us look at a few more examples 
of short and long forms—those employing the personal pronouns: 


Short forms where possible Long forms throughout 
Where am | ? Where | am | ? 

Am I _ right? Am I right? 

I’m John Smith. Iam John Smith. 
No, I’m not. No, l am not. 


Yes, l am ‘ Yes, I am 


Here we have three patterns with the short forms and only two 
with the long forms. The same applies with you, he, she, it, we and 
they. But with all of these except / there is the added problem of two , 
alternative negative patterns: you’re not/you aren’t and so on. Are 
we to teach both patterns to beginners? Obviously not—we must 
choose one. The you’re not pattern seems the easier; and the you , 
aren't pattern could very well be taught, much later on, when we 
come to teach the negative question pattern which ‘mirrors’ it: 
aren't you. There is one objection to this plan—the fact that, in 
the third person singular, the he/she/it isn’t form is much commoner 
than the he’s/she’s/it’s not form. In view of all this complexity, the , 
obvious solution is to train the beginner first in the simpler long 
forms. 

In all the examples so far examined, the short forms present a 
greater number of learning items than the long forms. But more 
important than the number of differing forms is the fact that they 
are not different enough. | shall refer to this problem as ‘interference’. 
When two radio stations are on almost the same wavelength, we 
get interference—we cannot hear the one clearly because bits of the 
other keep obtruding themselves on our attention. Similarly, when 
two language patterns are closely alike in sound or form, there is 
always the danger that the one will not be clearly apperceived because 
of ‘interference’ from the other. The result will be confusion and 
error, perhaps with both patterns. Thus a leading principle of 
structure grading is that clearly contrasted patterns should be 
taught in close connection with each other, whereas closely similar 
ones should be so widely spaced that one has been thoroughly 
assimilated before the other is introduced. 
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Unfortunately, the short forms we are considering seem to give 
rise to quite a number of cases of ‘interference’. Let us look at 
some of these: 

Short form Similar pattern Long form 
You’re coming. This is your hat. You are coming. 
In most English dialects and in RP there is no difference of sound 
between your and you’re. The beginner will therefore take them to 
be the same pattern, and will be puzzled by the obviously connected 
but different meaning. The same applies to the following sets, and 
in every case the trouble is avoided by the use of the long form: 


they’re there they are 

they’re their they are 

who’s whose who is 

it’s its it is 
The following case is closely similar: 

he’s his he is 


Most languages have only one phoneme of the [i] type, whereas 
English has two, [i:] and [i]. 

One of the main pronunciation problems, therefore, in the early 
stages, is to teach this distinction. If we try to teach both his and 
he’s before this phonemic distinction is well established, the two 
structures will be confused, and pronounced alike. A general principle 
may perhaps be stated here: The two most serious types of problem 
for foreign beginners are structure and pronunciation; these two 
types must therefore be kept separate whenever possible. 

isn’t is it is not 
The negative and the question form both need to be taught early on. 
But if the short form of the negative is used, there is again a close 
similarity of sound. The consonant group [znt] in isn’t, with its 
syllabic [n], is unfamiliar to most foreign learners. Confusion is 
made still easier by the stress pattern Isn't, the difficult syllable being 
unstressed. We must bear in mind the fact that English word-stress 
is quite strange for the beginner, whose mother tongue may have 
very different word-stress or even none at all. With the long form, 
on the other hand, the stress is on the differentiating Nor. In the 
response NO, it is NOT, we have the ‘chiming’ together of the two 
negatives—a great aid to learning. If we teach this pattern, we are 
not likely to get errors like No, it is or Yes, it isn’t, which otherwise 
tend, to crop up. 
John’s a boy. John’s book. John is a boy. 

Here is another puzzle for the learner, if the short form is used. 
The possessive structure John’s is an entirely new language 
mechanism for most learners. If another totally different structure 
using exactly the same sound pattern is introduced at this early 
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stage, confusion is bound to arise. This confusion will be even worse 
for speakers of Bantu languages and others having few or no close 
syllables. These learners will in any case tend to separate adjacent 
English consonants by inserting the so-called ‘intrusive’ vowel. The 
vowel they insert will be the same as the one they use in pronouncing 
the word a (whether or not they use the correct vowel in the word a 
does not affect the issue). 

Thus they will tend to pronounce Musisi’s book as if it were 
written Musisi’s a book. This makes the confusion between the 
possessive structure and the short form worse confounded. The 
same process may also occur with his/he’s and other sets already 
dealt with. 

A different type of confusion may arise where the structure is the 
same but the sound, for no reason apparent to the beginner, different. 
This occurs with ’s endings, which are sometimes voiced and some- 
times unvoiced, depending on the preceding sound: 


Ss = iz) ’s = [s] 
who’s what’s 
he’s it’s 
she’s 
My name’s 


A small point, perhaps; but it may be the last straw that breaks the 
camel’s back. 

All the examples so far discussed are points of structure, though 
pronunciation causes them to arise. As regards the purely pronunci- 
ation difficulties met by the beginner, these will vary according to 
his language background. But it is a fact that English consonant 
clusters are difficult for many learners, and certainly the consonants 
cluster more thickly around the short forms than around the long 
ones. So, although the few examples I shall give were heard in classes 
speaking Luganda, a Bantu language, as their mother tongue, they 
may have a wider relevance. 

[ts] in what’s 

The unexploded [t] in this group is unfamiliar to many learners. 
The following variants were heard (the phonetic renderings are only 
approximate): [woks], [wok{], [wokis], [wokifi], [wos]. If [ts] is 
difficult for the pupils, then [tsm], [tsj] in what's my, it’s your, &c., 
are more difficult, and yield a more luxuriant crop of variants. 

But the most fiendish of all for Luganda speakers are [tsh] and 
[tsd] in That’s his, What’s this?, &c., since [h] and [5] do not occur 
in Luganda. It is sufficiently difficult for the beginner to utter these 
sounds in open syllables. If we require him to say them in these 
clusters in his early lessons, he makes noises so surprising that I 
will not attempt to render them in phonetic symbols. 
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On grounds of pronunciation alone, then, it would seem that the 
long forms ought to be taught first, and the short forms with their 
consonant clusters delayed until the learners have a secure command 
of the individual sounds of English. 

If the short forms are to be postponed, when and how are they 
eventually to be taught? I do not pretend to know the full answer 
to this question—indeed, there are probably a number of good 
alternative answers. I will, however, in conclusion, hazard one or 
two suggestions towards a solution. 

The strange paradox of these short forms is the fact that, although 
they are only used in conversation, they are most easily /earned 
through reading. Their spoken forms can lead to innumerable con- 
fusions; their written form at once leaps to the eye with its distinctive 
apostrophe to remind the learner about the missing letter. Thus 
there is no structural confusion. 

Sometimes, it is true, pupils taught this way continue to use the 
long forms in speaking. But if particular attention is given to teaching 
and practising the short forms orally in connection with the reading 
lessons in which they are introduced, it should be possible to 
inculcate the new habit. By postponing the difficulty until the pupil 
learns to read, we are enabled to bring it out into the open. And we 
often find, in language learning as in psychiatry, that a difficulty 
brought out into the open and made explicit—at the right moment 
—is more easily overcome. This again is out of harmony with 
‘conditioned reflex’ views of language learning; but it seems to be 
borne out by experience. 

Short forms involving difficult consonant groups should be taught 
in conjunction with pronunciation drills on those groups. The n’t 
forms might perhaps best be taught when we come to the ‘question- 
tag’ structures like He is, isn’t he? and You don’t go there, do you?. 
This would not be in the first year of most courses. In general, the 
short forms should not be introduced until statements, questions 
and negative statements using the long forms have been thoroughly 
mastered. 

Until I was brought up short by this problem in an actual class- 
room, I had never realized just how much could depend on such 
apparently trivial details. I knew in theory the importance of grading 
structure, but had never before been forced to get down to the 
really close analysis involved. What I discovered is not new, but it 
is worth repeating: that, where structure is concerned, no detail is 
too trivial and no analysis too minute, if the learner’s path can be 
smoothed thereby. 








Bilingualism, or replacement ? 
English in East Africa 


G. E. PERREN 


Dr West’s article Bilingualism (E.L.T. Vol. XII, No. 3) prompts 
some observations on the language situation in East Africa and 
especially in Kenya. In other areas where English has a special 
position as the official language and where there is no common 
vernacular for the bulk of the people, matters may be similar. 

For convenience it will be as well first to describe the existing 
situation in Kenya under racial divisions, as separate schools are 
provided there for Africans, Asians and Europeans. The estimated 
African population is nearly six million speaking over 40 recognizably 
different languages, all of which would require an individual written 
form if all were written. About ten of these languages are of sufficient 
importance to warrant the production of reading material in print 
beyond elementary primers, but only Swahili can claim to have 
anything approaching a literature of its own. With the exception 
of Swahili none of the African languages has any place in secondary 
schools either as a medium of instruction or as a subject for study. 
In African primary schools, which contain about 500,000 pupils, the 
local vernacular is the normal medium of instruction during the first 
four or five years, after which it gives place to English which becomes 
the language of all education above the primary level. 

The Asian population in Kenya amounts to approximately 
162,000, located chiefly in the towns. The major Asian vernaculars 
are Gujerati, Punjabi, Urdu and Hindi in varying proportions. To 
provide a common teaching medium, the normal policy in Asian 
schools has been to stream children according to their vernacular 
during the first four years. English has normally been begun in the 
first year and becomes the common medium of instruction in the 
fifth year’. Beyond that and throughout secondary schools English 
is the sole medium, although the major vernaculars are still studied 
as subjects. 

The European population amounts to about 63,000 and is in the 
main English-speaking. There is however a large number of children 
who come from non-English speaking homes. Some years ago it 
was estimated that up to 20 per cent of the children in one of the 
largest secondary schools for Europeans did not speak English as 
their normal language at home. It is unlikely that this proportion 

*With the important exceptions noted below. 
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has decreased very much. All European schools use the English 
medium throughout. 

The position and history of Swahili in education deserves a note 
to itself. For many years it was used and encouraged as the /ingua 


franca in Kenya, not only between different African tribes, but also 


between different races. It was taught in African schools (but never 
in Asian or European schools) as a second language and extensively 
used below the secondary level as a medium of instruction. Now- 
adays it is no longer taught extensively in African primary schools, 
is seldom used as a medium of instruction, but is often studied as 
a Subject for examination purposes in secondary schools. In spite 
of having little place in education, Swahili is still widely used in a 
debased and very limited form for immediate oral communication, 
and there are a considerable number of publications in the language 
—far more than in any of the other East African vernaculars. The 
demand for written material in Swahili can be partly explained by 
the close relation of this language to most of the other Bantu 
vernaculars and the consequent ease by which reading ability in one 
of these may be transferred into Swahili. Swahili is the true mother- 
tongue of only a very small proportion of the African population. 

Generally English is the language of public affairs in the towns 
or in any matter beyond local importance. Not only is it the official 
language of legislation, law and political debate, but it is the principal 
language of business and commerce in any but small self-contained 
groups. All secondary education—African, Asian and European— 
follows much the same curriculum, and pupils of all races take the 
same examination—the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate—in 
English. In a society composed of many different races, tribes and 
communities the English language is thus a major integrating force, 
which arises from the practical needs of communication in education 
and economic and social intercourse rather than from common 
cultural aims. Not only is any African, Asian or European ineligible 
for a well-paid job without real practical facility in English, but he 
is unable to get the education which will qualify him for it except 
through the medium of English. 

At present in African and in Asian schools there is a movement 
to begin learning English progressively earlier in response to 
popular demand. In most African primary schools pupils have a 
common vernacular and there is no immediate need for English as 
a medium. Nevertheless there is considerable demand to begin 
English as a second language in the first year. Many schools do 
begin it in the second year: the majority begin it in the third year. 

In Asian education, particularly in the large towns, the mixture 
of vernaculars among both pupils and teachers raises special 
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problems in the primary schools. For some years these have led to 
efforts to use English as a medium of instruction as early as possible 
—even in the first year. At present a large-scale experiment involving 
over 2,000 children is being carried out in Nairobi Asian schools in 
using English as the sole medium of instruction from the start of 
school at 53 years of age. This has required the planning of an 
integrated teaching programme in which language learning is fully 
co-ordinated with the other activities and skills proper to the infant 
classroom. There is no space to go into details here, but the project 
rests on the assumption that language-learning at an early age can 
be a natural and easy process provided that it is entirely related to a 
child’s needs, interests and activities rather than to conventional 
adult concepts of language learning. So far this project seems very 
successful. It has led to very considerable modifications of orthodox 
language teaching techniques to conform with infant needs. In these 
‘English-streams’ the teaching of reading and writing in English 
follows the same progression as it would in the mother-tongue and 
appears to be possible at about the same age. 

From this outline it will be seen that the position of English, both 
in society and in education is unlike that ascribed to Dr West’s 
‘Ex Language’, or that in countries where it is learned as a con- 
ventional second language. In Kenya it is not merely an examination 
subject or a cultural additive to society, it is the very material of 
education and of full participation in social life. Outside the class- 
room or at home most children continue to speak their own ver- 
nacular, but the issue of whether bilingualism is a disadvantage or 
not hardly arises—it is a necessity which cannot be avoided. It is 
possible that those who begin English late at school or who are 
less gifted than others at language learning may be handicapped. 
But any handicap at school is only a prelude to the handicap which 
will face them in adult life after school. This is an inevitable con- 
sequence of living in a society which has no common indigenous 
language and must therefore learn a new one if it is to secure a 
common form of social behaviour for common ends. 

This need for English is generally accepted by public opinion of 
all sorts. Although there may be some discussion about the precise 
level at which English should be begun or the methods of teaching 
to be used, no-one questions its desirability or necessity as the 
language of secondary education or social development. Discussion 
is at the technical rather than the policy level. English in Kenya, 
and indeed throughout East Africa, where the same need applies 
generally in all territories, cannot be described accurately as a 
second language: at some stage it inevitably becomes the first. 
Educationally there are potent arguments for putting this stage as 
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early as possible in school life, not the least being that it seems best 
to switch to a new medium before children have to learn subjects 
with a heavy content-load. The psychological tensions arising from a 
realization of the need to know English are perhaps more easily 
resolved if pupils begin to learn in English long before secondary 
school examinations bulk large on the horizon. For want of a 
better term, English in East Africa can be called a ‘replacement 
language’. For educational, social, economic and political purposes 
it has to replace the many vernaculars which, apart from imposing 
an impossible number of divisions on society, do not provide for 
its future development. 

Dr West’s criticism of bilingualism can hardly apply to East 
Africa. It is not quite the evil that he suggests it inevitably must be. 
It is a necessary means of social development. Possibly because this 
is widely understood by the general public, certain psychological 
barriers to learning a ‘foreign’ language common elsewhere do not 
exist. As Dr West says, ‘The all important factor in language learning 
is motive’. Thus the reverse of the measures he advocates to mitigate 
the evils of bilingualism need to be used in East Africa to extend its 
advantages: 

1. Since all must learn English, it is best for children to begin 
at an age when it is easiest and when there is no pronounced 
language-learning differential (apart from that imposed by 
general intelligence variations). This seems to be as soon as 
possible. 

2. Because English is to become a common means of social 
behaviour for different races and communities, it should not 
be specialized in its function and should include the widest 
possible interests—including the home. The ability to speak 
is essential, and if this includes hearing and understanding 
as well, it is of even more importance than reading, because 
English is the medium of teaching. Reading skill must of 
course follow as in education through a mother-tongue. 

3. The first stage of language-learning should indeed be con- 
centrated, but real practical mastery of language as a social 
instrument demands a progressive increase in its use as the 
learner moves up the school. If English is used as a medium 
of instruction, progressive learning of the language becomes 
completely involved with its practical use. Any distinction 
between learning a language and using it is quite artificial. 
If the basic function of language is communication, then its 
learning is unlikely to be prejudiced by false assumptions of 
its cultural value or its use ‘as a mistaken form of propa- 
ganda’. 
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The force of Dr West’s arguments seem clear enough in an area 
where his ‘Ex Language’ is an extra—unnecessary to the individual 
to earn a good living or to secure full membership of an emergent 
society. They apply, it is suggested, to a country where bilingualism 
is not really necessary but may be imposed against public opinion. 
Intentionally perhaps, he has begged the question: true bilingualism 
is usually the result of social necessity which cannot be avoided. 
In East Africa it appears fruitless to argue whether it is good or bad 
in itself; the problem is how to achieve it most efficiently. 


The Teaching of the English Language 
to First and Second Year University 
Students: 


RUDOLF FILIPOVIC 


I. BACKGROUND 


Before discussing methods of teaching English in universities it is 
necessary to point out two things: (1) We are dealing here with the 
problem of how to teach English in universities where English is the 
second language; (2) We are taking into consideration the circum- 
stances under which English is taught in secondary schools. In other 
words, we shall be explaining ways in which English can be taught 
at university level in countries where the background is similar to 
that found in Yugoslavia. 

The course of studies for a university degree in English lasts four 
years. The students take two subjects: one is the main subject and 
is studied for four years, the other is the principal subsidiary subject 
and is studied for three years. English can be taken either as the 


1This article is based on the experience of the Department of English and the 
Institute of Phonetics of the University of Zagreb and on experiments conducted 
by them. My intention is not to announce any new achievement of research in 
methodology, but to report on work done and results achieved. My special 
intention is to show how far audio-visual aids can be used and with what results. 
Having been in charge of the English language teaching both in the English 


Department and in the language laboratory of the Institute of Phonetics of 


Zagreb University for several years (since 1950) I have been interested in methods 
of teaching English at university level and in its practical aspect in both language 
classes and classes in applied phonetics, so-called pronunciation classes. 
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main subject or as the principal subsidiary subject. The difference 
between the two is to be found more in the study of the literature 
than in the study of the language. As the purpose of either course 
is the mastery of modern English, no distinction will be made in 
this article between the two courses. 

One further point should be made clear, i.e. the way in which 
Croat students join the university and what their degree of knowledge 
is at the time of joining. In Yugoslavia English is taught in secondary 
schools in an 8-year course and a 4-year course. University students 
of English are recruited from both, which means that some of them 
have learnt English for four and some for eight years. There is no 
entrance examination. So the first year is partly a preparatory year, 
consisting of an introductory course. Selection is made at the end 
of the first year by means of a written and oral examination. This 
cuts out a number of students who either did not bring with them, 
or do not succeed in gaining, the necessary working knowledge of 
English. 

At the end of the second year there is another examination, 
written and oral, which qualifies students to join the seminars, 
literary and linguistic, for which they need a very good working 
knowledge of English, since all the work is carried on in English: 
essays are written in English and discussed in English at seminar 
sessions. 


Il. METHOD 


We have based our method partly on certain fundamental principles 
of the classical method of teaching foreign languages as practised 
in universities before the war. We have kept to the traditional way 
of lecturing on the subject and holding seminars for which the 
students write and read their essays. A high academic level of dis- 
cussion on the linguistic or literary problems the students write 
about is aimed at. But these seminars do not offer much opportunity 
for practical instruction in the language unless the essays are written 
and the discussion carried on in English. 

Our first aim in building up a new method of teaching English at 
university level has been to provide language and pronunciation 
classes which would offer the students the opportunity to master 
spoken English and achieve a good pronunciation in a short time. 
We have also followed certain modern trends in the teaching of 
foreign languages and have applied the new principles in our method. 

Immediately after World War II audio-visual material was 
recognized as an indispensable component of instructional material. 
It has been used at all levels ranging from elementary to university 
level, but at the latter least of all. Yet there are various ways in 
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which it is possible to apply audio-visual aids to the teaching of 
foreign languages, including English, at universities. In the course 
of some years’ experiment we have accepted them and incorporated 
them in our method. 

We should like to add here, and emphasize very strongly, that it 
would be wrong to think that audio-visual aids should displace 
good instructional techniques or replace the teacher in the class- 
room. On the contrary, we consider them as aids only, used to supple- 
ment the personality and the teaching skill of the teacher. We have 
always considered that the best conditions for teaching English are 
created when a good, experienced ‘Iektor’, good audio- visual devices, 
and good texts are brought together. 

We have therefore based and developed our method of teaching 
English on audio-visual principles. We have used nearly all the 
audio-visual aids: pictures, photographs, diagrams, slides, film- 
strips and films; gramophone records, tape recordings, radio; and 
sound-films. 

In quite a number of universities where English is taught as a 
foreign language there is still a basic problem to be solved, namely: 
what is to be done with those students who join the English depart- 
ment without a sound working knowledge of the English language. 
Very often the student’s knowledge is not enough for him to follow 
university courses given in English or to study the subject properly. 
Apart from the regular academic courses in the English language, 
covering modern English grammar, historical grammar and the 
history of English, and in addition some seminars on these subjects, 
a number of classes are, therefore, specially provided to enable 
students to master the practical side of the language, and to give 
them a thorough knowledge of how to speak and write English. 
Such classes run parallel with the academic courses; the latter very 
often supplement the former. 

While, for instance, in a four-year course of modern English 
grammar students attend lectures in which grammatical problems 
are discussed from the point of view of descriptive grammar and 
explanations are based on general linguistics and on historical and 
comparative grammar with reference to the mother-tongue (Croatian), 
in the practical language classes the ‘lektors’ stick to prescriptive 
grammar and try to teach the students to speak and write ‘gram- 
matically correct English’. All the material for grammatical drills 
is arranged with this end in view, while essays written in the language 
seminars of the third and the fourth years are intended to introduce 
the students to the linguistic analysis of recent works of English liter- 
ature and to deal with grammatical features from a more theoretical 
viewpoint. 
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The same distinction may be seen in the teaching of English 
phonetics. This is also dealt with in two parallel courses: (1) a 
two-year course in descriptive phonetics consisting of general intro- 
ductory lectures, lectures on English sounds (in which these are 
described and compared with the students’ native sounds), and 
lectures on stress, rhythm and intonation; (2) a course of corrective 
phonetics consisting of group work designed to eliminate the 
students’ defects of pronunciation. 

To sum up: our method of teaching the English language at 
university level has three main components: (i) academic lectures; 
(ii) practical language classes; (iii) classes concerned with phonetic 
exercises. We shall now deal with the second and third components 
only, as they form the basis of the practical language teaching. 


Ill. LANGUAGE CLASSES 


, 


To co-ordinate the ‘lektors’’ work in language classes, a ‘Plan of 
Work for Language Classes for Students during the First Three 
Years’ has been compiled by the Department. It is experimental and 
can be changed and improved every term if the work in language 
classes has brought up any new problem or has suggested improve- 
ments. 

The number of lessons a week is limited to three of 45 minutes 
(although we should like and hope to be able very soon to introduce 
a fourth), which makes from 75-80 lessons a year. Language classes 
are taken by ‘lektors’; four of them are English, two full-time and 
two part-time (the British Council lecturers); the rest are natives 
whose mother tongue is Croatian. The work has been distributed 
among the ‘lektors’ in the following way: the first-year language 
classes are taken only by Croat ‘lektors’, the second-year classes by 
both English and Croat ‘lektors’; in the third year, however, the 
language teaching is carried on by English ‘lektors’ only. This 
distribution is based on the following considerations: Croat ‘lektors’ 
can deal with and understand the first-year students’ difficulties 
better, as they are primarily based on grammar and syntax and such 
students are still influenced by their native tongue and speak what 
may be called ‘Croatian in English words’, i.e. translating Croatian 
phrases into English instead of replacing them by English equivalents. 

In the second-year classes more time (2 : 1) is given to the English 
‘lektors’, as they place more emphasis upon colloquial and living 
English. By this time we hope that we have eradicated completely 
the reading approach made in secondary school teaching, i.e. visual 
orientation and the neglect of the spoken form, neglect of aural 
orientation. As early as the first year we try to replace the student’s 
visual orientation by an aural one. In the second year, I believe, 
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this process is already complete and students have become used 
to the sounds and intonation of the language as spoken by an 
ordinary English voice at a reasonable conversational speed. They 
have also by that time been given much help to this purpose in 
phonetics classes (see the section on these classes). The English 
‘lektors’ ’ classes are intended to be oral rather than academic, but 
ordinary grammatical mistakes are automatically corrected and 
discussed through the written exercises. The Croat ‘lektors’ pay 
more attention to formal instruction in grammar, following the plan 
of work, as they can more easily understand the particular difficulties 
in syntax that are likely to appear. But this work done by the Croat 
‘lektors’ has also the same aim, i.e. to help students to acquire a 
flow of conversational phrases. It is essential from our point of view 
that the third-year classes should be taken by English ‘lektors’ only, 
as the aim of these classes is to enable students to use English in 
normal situations. 

First-Year Language Classes. The aims of the first year are to 
revise and perfect the material that has been covered in secondary 
schools. This is very important, for unless students gain a thorough 
familiarity early on with the basic rules of English grammar they 
get into the habit of making mistakes which are extremely difficult 
to eradicate later. The first-year students must, therefore, make 
themselves familiar with an elementary prescriptive grammar. 

Type of lesson. We distinguish between three main types of lesson 
in the first year, grammar lessons, written work, and lessons of a 
freer type. The actual arrangement of the lessons may be left to the 
discretion of the ‘lektor’ and will also vary in certain groups accord- 
ing to the students’ previous knowledge. The aim, in first-year 
language classes, is that the number of grammar lessons should not 
be less than 60 per cent and the amount of written work not less 
than 15 per cent, the rest of the time being spent on lessons of a 
freer type. But ‘lektors’ need not keep exactly to these proportions. 
If a grammatical point has not been grasped in one lesson, then a 
second lesson may be devoted to it. A general rule during the first 
year should be that students need more practice in grammar than 
in free expression. For this reason the number of freer types of 
lesson has been smaller than that of grammatical lessons. The 
grammatical material to which special attention is given in the first- 
year language classes has been carefully chosen from the viewpoint 
of the difficulties it presents to Croat students in the speaking and 
writing of English. Stress is laid on a thorough mastery of those 
grammatical units which are used differently in English and Croatian. 
They are dealt with in proper exercises. Similar careful treatment is 
given to some other points which can also cause difficulties, their 
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use being different from the equivalent constructions in Croatian. 
Other grammatical points need not have special grammar lessons 
devoted to them, as they are covered in other lessons and constant 
attention has been given to their correct use. 

Various textbooks are used in grammar lessons: explanations are 
taken from Filipovic’s Outline of English Grammar and practice is 
provided by W. S. Allen’s Living English Structure, Dixon’s Graded 
Exercises, Exercises provided by the English Department, and any 
other exercises which ‘lektors’ may find useful. 

When students have grasped a grammatical point it is important 
for the ‘lektor’ to liberate himself from the various books of graded 
exercises, however excellent these may be. Very often students can 
cope with a grammatical rule in a semi-automatic manner after a 
number of exercises, but are unable to apply the grammar they have 
learned to a simple situation. ‘Lektors’ should, therefore, devise 
ways and means by which their students can apply grammatical 
rules in the most natural way possible. Certain audio-visual devices 
can be used here very successfully. A picture or a slide can be shown 
and the students asked to construct sentences about it to illustrate 
the point they are studying. 

The film strip is very widely used too. It is used, to begin with, 
in the correction of grammar, punctuation and spelling. 

The spelling group utilizes cartoon figures, the grammar group 
presents each topic through a story device, and the vocabulary 
group also uses story devices with dialogue, which greatly enhances 
the teaching value of the strip. Another group of film-strips is used 
to enrich the student’s vocabulary and another to practise the use 
of verbal tenses (especially the present continuous and the past 
continuous). Some conversational film-strips have been used very 
profitably to practise all verbal forms and enlarge the vocabulary. 
They can be used with or without sound. 

Written work. The type of written work given in the first year 
can take various forms and it will often be advisable to combine two 
different types of written work in one lesson. Dictation can take 
three different forms: straight dictation, précis dictation, and dicta- 
tion for adjective practice. Free composition must not be too free 
in this year; it should be based on the description of simple objects 
or actions, or on a story provided by the teacher. Translation can 
also take several forms: translation of easy sentences into English, 
translation of fairly difficult passages into Croatian, and translation 
into Croatian of English sentences in which misunderstandings 
easily arise. Other types of written work include: vocabulary practice 
—students are asked to write sentences containing a particular word, 
its synonyms and antonyms; comprehension tests: a short episode 
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is read and students then describe it in their own words; description 
in reported speech of episodes given in direct speech, or vice versa; 
exercises based on pictures: students are shown a picture and asked 
to write a number of sentences about it in the passive, to describe 
actions in the picture, to form sentences using certain tenses; &c., &c. 

Written work in connection with grammar lessons is given in class 
and also completed there. The ‘lektor’, however, may correct it at 
home. After correcting the written work the ‘Iektor’ sees the students 
individually and returns it to them. This enables the ‘lektors’ to 
gain a closer knowledge of their students, and helps the students to 
feel that a more individual interest is being taken in their work. 

Various other methods of correcting students’ mistakes are used 
in first-year classes. Some ‘lektors’ group the mistakes made in a 
dictation in a list and if they are of general interest discuss them, 
explain them, and even note them on the blackboard. Translations 
are corrected at home and discussed in class, students being 
encouraged to comment on the mistakes of anonymous fellow- 
students, suggesting alternatives, and finally the ‘Iektor’ gives his 
own version of the translation. This is often a good opportunity to 
make the students talk. They are very keen on giving their own 
reasons and explanations. 

Sometimes the whole class takes part in correction of the dictation 
or of the translation of sentences from Croatian into English. This 
takes rather a long time but it has proved to be interesting and it 
engages the students’ full attention. The written work is done at 
the same time on the blackboard, and after each sentence the class 
is asked to comment upon it and correct it if necessary. 

The freer lesson. The freer lessons can be based on the use of 
simple or simplified texts. The work in these lessons is not based 
on the mastery of any particular grammatical point, but practice 
may be given in all grammatical points as they arise. These lessons 
will also give students practice in reading connected sentences and 
help them to enlarge their vocabulary for everyday things. Attention 
is, of course, also given to accent and intonation, though these should 
not be too precisely insisted on, as there are regular classes in 
phonetics in which exercises in pronunciation are specially provided. 

After reading texts, students question each other. If necessary, 
the ‘lektor’ helps them out by suggesting questions to them in 
Croatian when they cannot think of a question or when the questions 
become dull or too simple. 

In this type of lesson audio-visual aids are very extensively used. 
A lesson of freer type can be based on a wall-picture, slides, or a 
film-strip, and even on a short film. They are very useful substitutes 
for texts, enliven the work, and get students thinking independently 
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along new lines. It makes lessons more interesting if as many 
different techniques as possible are used. 

Second-Year Language Classes. The aims of the second-year 
classes are different from those of the first year. The lessons are 
freer, the students get more practice in fluent speech, and less rigid 
attention is paid to grammar. Great attention, however, should still 
be paid to grammatical mistakes and mistakes of construction. 
Work is adapted to the level of the group and if the group is weak it 
will be varied accordingly. In general, the emphasis in the second 
year is On more active knowledge. The arrangement of the lessons 
will consequently be such as to favour lessons of a freer type. The 
amount of grammatical instruction will be much smaller than in 
the first year: not more than 40 per cent; written work will cover 
about 15 per cent of the instruction given, and instruction of a 
freer type will make up about 45 per cent. 

In the second year, after the previous year’s material has been 
carefully revised, more advanced grammatical material is covered. 
More complex aspects of verbal tenses, including imaginative ones, 
are discussed and practised. The infinitive, the gerund, and the 
present participle are given special attention, both in theory and 
practice. The use of the passive voice and special cases of the use 
of the article are dealt with in regular grammar lessons, as they 
seem to give serious difficulty to Croat students. More advanced 
discussion of relative clauses, of indirect questions, and of the place 
and use of adverbs and prepositions can take place in the freer type 
of lesson. 

The type of work suggested for the first year can also be used 
here, but more difficult exercises from the books of graded exercises 
can be taken. Even more care is taken this year to use as many 
types of exercises as the ‘lektor’s’ imagination can supply. In 
addition, more attention is given to idioms, learned from a book of 
idioms and applied to imaginary situations. But here the ‘lektor’ 
should be careful not to allow the students to learn idioms formally 
and mechanically. 

Written work. All types of written work for the first year can be 
used this year at a higher level. In addition, freer forms of composi- 
tion, including letter-writing, précis, and the comparison game as a 
written exercise, can be used. 

In dictation attention is specially directed to phonetic rather than 
orthographic aspects. Dictations are corrected immediately after 
they are given, and each student corrects his own. The object of 
this is not to trace the number of mistakes but to make sure that 
the student sees what he or she has done wrong while the text is 
still in his mind. 
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Various forms of précis are used: (1) The text is given in written 
form and a précis is written in class and corrected by the ‘lektor’. 
A solution is read to.the class afterwards and the main mistakes 
discussed. (2) The text is not given to the students in written form. 
It is read aloud to them three times and they are asked to write out 
the gist of it from memory. In some précis exercises special attention 
is directed to one grammatical point (e.g. to the passive verb if 
the majority of the verbs in the passage are in the passive voice). 
(3) A Croatian text is read out sentence by sentence and translated 
into colloquial English round the class. After this, the class is told 
to write out the conversation as accurately as possible from memory. 
Attention is also drawn to the proper use of punctuation in English. 
(4) A verse text in colloquial English is dictated to the class, and the 
students are then asked to write it out as a prose version. In all 
these cases the work is corrected by the teacher and the differences 
in style are carefully pointed out. 

We think that translation into English is above all necessary for 
accuracy in learning English. It is also useful inasmuch as many of 
our students will have to use it for the practical purpose of making 
translations. The value of translation, however, depends to a large 
extent on the degree of general fluency which the students already 
possess. As the greater part of our students are already compara- 
tively fluent, more attention can be given to accuracy. Of course, 
this does not apply to first-year students. Texts for translation into 
English have been chosen on the same general principles as English 
texts for study—they should be as far as possible in average and 
concrete language. 

But special attention is paid to ensuring that translation never 
becomes a mechanical drill, but is used to illustrate the general 
principles of the English language. 

Translation texts are written in class and corrected by the ‘Iektor’. 
Mistakes are discussed individually in some cases and collectively 
in others. If an exercise proves to have been specially difficult, how- 
ever, the corrected papers are returned individually to each student, 
either in class (while the class as a whole is doing some other exercise), 
or later during consultation hours, with some comment on the 
mistakes made. 

Very often the ‘Iektors’ comment to the whole class on any special 
mistakes they have noticed, without revealing which students are 
responsible for them. At the same time they comment on any 
mistakes they may have discovered in more than one exercise, 
indicating that certain linguistic bad habits have still to be eradicated. 
One of our ‘Iektors’ has noticed that students listen to such comments 
and explanations attentively, since it appears that other people’s 
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mistakes are always more interesting than one’s own. 

Work suggested for the freer type of lesson. Lessons in the second 
year are based on normal, unadapted texts, not on simplified texts. 
Here again students are still encouraged to question each other, 
the ‘lektor’ only supplying a question when the class gets to a dull 
point. (This type of exercise has often been used because it has been 
found that students who are fairly fluent speakers still find it 
difficult to formulate a question properly in a somewhat more 
complex situation.) 

The study of texts—interpretation of texts. We are very much in 
favour of, and very often use, cyclostyled copies, because they are 
perhaps the best method of presentation. The study of a single book 
for language purposes does not afford enough variety. Anthologies 
are seldom the answer either since they are nearly always chosen 
with some other end in view than that of the given lecturer facing 
the given class. The choice of text, in any case, requires great care. 
It must not be too literary, it must not be too demotic either. 
Twentieth century action narrative provides the best kind of text, 
with minor adaptations at this stage. These, however, do not 
amount to ‘simplifications’. 

Special efforts have been made to get the students to apply the 
language of the texts to their own experience. This approach has 
been quite successful and has encouraged conversation in class. If, 
for instance, the text deals with farming, the question should be 
raised whether farming is carried on in the same way in the part 
of the country the student comes from. If houses are discussed, one 
can talk about different types of houses found in different parts of the 
country. If the text concerns travel the students can be questioned 
about their own experiences, &c. 

Audio-visual aids find their place in this type of work and, indeed, 
seem to be even more applicable. The General Service Wall Pictures! 
play an important part in the freer lessons of the second year. The 
notes on the use of these pictures are so excellent and suggest so 
many different, more interesting, and more imaginative ways of 
teaching that they are a boon to all teachers. They also suggest 
ways in which other visual aids may be used. Film-strips are quite 
often used: they are very useful for vocabulary practice and for the 
spontaneous use of English. They stimulate conversation and are 
considered very attractive material. They can also be used for the 
practice of grammatical structures, especially tenses. Film-strips 
supply good material for the practice among other things of the 
use of the perfect tense followed by the present continuous (e.g. 


'Gatenby, E. V. & Eckersley, C. E.: General Service English Wall Pictures. 
London, Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd. 
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Father has come home and now the family are sitting down to lunch). 

Although it is considered that a language is mainly learnt in 
conversation, some of our ‘lektors’ believe that the conversation 
class cannot work with Ist and 2nd year students for various 


reasons. We have made several attempts to enhance the value of 


conversation in our second-year language classes and some audio- 
visual aids have been used quite successfully. If we want our students 
to improve their fluency and accuracy we must make them speak 
in the classroom and to do so we must have something to speak 
about. This can well be a common experience of the students, so 


that each will have the same basic ideas to discuss. The showing of 


a film to all students provides that common experience. Of course, 
the film must be one that stimulates discussion. 

It is the experience of some of our ‘Iektors’ that (1) students who 
do not ordinarily participate in the discussion of literature take more 
interest in the discussion of a film; (2) a film brings more students 
into the discussion and always proves lively and interesting; (3) some 
students make a more complete response to a film than to printed 
material. 

Of course, we use many other ways of making our students talk. 
Conversation games have been very popular in second-year classes: 
Twenty Questions, the ‘Reminding’ Game, the Comparison Game, 
&c. 


IV. PHONETIC EXERCISES 


The first object of these classes is to enable students to acquire a 
correct pronunciation. This is achieved by specially composed 
practical phonetic drills. The practical phonetic classes follow the 
lectures on theory. They are arranged in such a way that after each 
lecture students have a practical class in which they drill the subject 
discussed theoretically in the lecture. This applies to the discussion 
of English sounds, rhythm, and intonation. 

In the course of the first year all the vowels and a few consonants 
are discussed; in the second year, the rest of the consonants are 
practised, and rhythm and intonation are carefully dealt with. 
Later on, before they sit for their final examination, students have 
another practical revision course in pronunciation before they leave 
the university. 

Practical work in the first two years is based on theory, both 
courses having the same aim in view, namely, to help the student to 
master English sounds and pronunciation. The sound is first 
described and then compared to its equivalent in Croatian (if there 
is one) and similarities and dissimilarities are pointed out. Then 
follow practical hints which should help the student to master the 
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sound with the least possible effort, always starting from the nearest 
Croatian sound. The material used for both theory and practical 
work in sounds is taken from ‘English Pronunciation’ by R. 
Filipovic, especially written for students of English whose mother 
tongue is Croatian. 

In the pronunciation exercises, the phonetic drill proceeds as 
follows: (1) the vowel is pronounced in isolation several times, short 
and long; (2) the vowel is drilled in three positions: (a) when it is 
followed by a voiced consonant, making the vowel longer; (b) when 
it is followed by a voiceless consonant and (c), if possible, when it is 
final and comparatively long; (3) the same vowel is drilled later on 
in words of two or more syllables, the drill always aiming at the 
same accuracy as before; (4) very useful exercises are those in which 
pairs of words differing only in the root vowel are pronounced. 
They can be extended to three and four words as, for instance, in 
i: —i—e— @ (bi:d, bid, bed, bed), but the order of practice may 
be changed. (5) The next stage consists of sentences for practice in 
which there are the maximum number of words containing the sound 
that is being drilled. Here we sometimes use short poems or nursery 
rhymes which are also suitable material for practising English rhythm. 
(6) At the end there is a prose passage in which the sound that is 
practised is found in its natural context. This exercise should aim 
at fluent reading and the correct pronunciation of at least those 
sounds that have already been practised. 

When consonants are drilled, the exercises comprise examples in 
which the consonant is found in the three positions, i.e. initial, 
medial and final. 

Phonetic drill is carried out by repeating the sound individually 
or in chorus. The latter breaks the monotony of the drill and keeps 
students alert, as after a certain time phonetic drill may easily 
become monotonous. 

For the same reason, at the end of each chapter, sentences for 
practice and prose passages are analysed from the point of view of 
rhythm and the two elementary tones—falling and rising. At the 
same time it is possible to draw students’ attention to some other 
elements of fluent reading and speaking, as for instance: sense 
groups, sentence stress, juncture, &c. Naturally, this is done only 
by the way, as a detailed analysis of fluent speech is planned for the 
second-year classes. 

The ‘lektor’ often helps students by drawing attention to theoretical 
points explained in the lecture, e.g. the place and manner of articula- 
tion of a sound and its relation to the Croatian equivalent. 

Special attention is given to practical exercises in English rhythm 
and intonation. The material for this drill is supplied by W. S. 
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Allen’s book ‘Living English Speech’ and R. Filipovi¢’s handbook 
‘The English Language-—Pronunciation and Intonation’. But other 
exercises on records and tapes are used if they illustrate the feature 
of English rhythm or intonation under study. 

In this work all possible audio-visual aids are used, from diagrams, 
drawings, and pictures to speech records and tape-recorders with 
specially prepared tapes. 

Pronunciation drill passes through several stages. The first is the 
identification of the sound by means of ear training. We follow the 
principle that unless a sound is properly identified it cannot be 
properly imitated. In the second stage, the sound is repeated in the 
pause allowed after the speaker on the record or tape. This drill 
should bring students’ pronunciation as closely to the original as 
possible. How far they have succeeded in imitating the sound is 
checked by recording their pronunciation on the tape-recorder. 
This is of great value because it gives the student an opportunity of 
identifying his own mistakes and deviations from the pronunciation 
recommended on the record or tape. 

The further we go in the drill the more important it is to use 
audio-visual devices. Records and tapes are also invaluable for 
exercises in English rhythm and intonation. Naturally, much better 
results have been achieved later, in the revision course in the language 
laboratory, where every student practises individually on a tape- 
recorder and so is able to spend as much time on one sound or any 
other point of pronunciation as he finds necessary. 

Another form of phonetic exercise which is not (and never should 
be) neglected is practice in transcription. While transcribing whole 
sentences or even shorter passages, students are asked to pay special 
attention to sentence stress, and consequently to weak forms which 
occur as its immediate result. Sometimes attempts are also made 
to introduce the system of marking the intonation patterns of 
certain sentences and shorter passages. So far this has proved useful, 
as it gives the student material to practise at home. 

The Institute of Phonetics has provided a set of eleven gramophone 
records entitled ‘How English is Pronounced and Recited’. These 
records supply phonetic exercises on English sounds, rhythm, and 
intonation as well as fluently-read passages to be imitated. They 
have been used in addition to other much more advanced material 
recorded on the tapes for students’ work in the language laboratory. 

In the revision course, which is held only in the language labora- 
tory, more individual treatment is given. The method is based 
entirely on the tape and tape-recorder directed by the ‘lektor’. The 
student is drilled in pronunciation again, following very closely the 
three stages previously mentioned: ear training, corrective exercises 
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by imitating the recorded material on the tape, and recording the 
student’s pronunciation for checking and correction if necessary. 

The imitative exercise is very carefully controlled by the ‘lektor’ 
and it goes on as long as the ‘lektor’ considers necessary. Very close 
control by the ‘lektor’ is essential, as without this the drill may go 
astray and do more harm than good. The importance of the ‘lektor’s’ 
active presence in the language laboratory cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, especially at the later stage when rhythm and intonation 
are practised. 

Finally, the student listens to connected passages and tries to 
identify all the characteristics of fluent reading. Here again the 
imitative exercise can be used and the student’s fluency checked. 
Then another recording is made, as a final check on the student’s 
pronunciation. It enables the student to compare his own pronuncia- 
tion with that of the native speaker and eventually to identify the 
differences which have to be eliminated. But it also enables the 
‘lektor’ to analyse the student’s pronunciation as a whole and give 
him some final hints if necessary. 

The results of such work have been more than satisfactory, and 
well repay the expenditure of so much time and effort. We are con- 
vinced that without audio-visual aids the work done on pronuncia- 
tion drill would be less successful and much less interesting. 


V. CONCLUSION 


It would be unjust if in conclusion a well-deserved tribute were not 
paid to audio-visual aids for their part in our method and work. 
Although we have already pointed out their importance throughout 
our discussion, it is necessary to stress their importance to univer- 
sities. Often they are not used enough at university level. It depends 
on the skill and the particular approach of the ‘lektor’ whether he 
uses One or other audio-visual device. The more we use them the 
more benefit they offer. In good premises, and with a satisfactory 
number of ‘lektors’, audio-visual aids could be used even more 
widely and successfully. 

I do not know whether we have exhausted all the means of teaching 
English at university level in the first two years. We have tried to 
adapt our teaching to modern trends in education and to improve 
our methods by using all the audio-visual devices obtainable. No 
doubt there are other ways and means that might be applied. 





Correspondence 


We are interested in our readers’ ideas and views, and correspondence 
on articles and other matters is cordially invited, although no 
guarantee of publication can be given. Please keep to the point and 
avoid long-windedness. 


The Question Box 


Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MAcCartuy 


QUESTION. I am seeking your assistance on a point connected with the adverbial 
use of no. After explaining to students that no is usually an adjective and that it 
could only be used adverbially after or (whether or no) and with comparative 
adjectives and adverbs, I drew attention to what I then thought was a unique 
use of the word with an adjective of the positive degree, namely no good, as in 
the sentences That idea is no good, It’s no good counting on his help. This, I said, 
was the only example of such usage; it is impossible to say That is no bad, This 
is no pleasant, &c. Then one day I found myself writing ‘the position is no 
different now’. This, of course, is perfectly good English, but it contradicts my 
former ‘rule’ about the uniqueness of no good. What I am now wondering is, 
how many examples of a similar usage I have missed, and whether they are 
more numerous than I had supposed. Can you be of any assistance? 

ANSWER. The cases of no good and no different are not really parallel. Although 
we undoubtedly feel the expression no good to have an adjectival sense roughly 
equivalent to useless, pointless, unavailing, &c., from a historical point of view 
good is a noun with the meaning of advantage and no an adjective. (See the 
Oxford Dictionary under good, sb., and Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 
Vol. II, 16.781.) So you are not really right in saying that no good is a unique, 
or even an exceptional, example of adverbial no before an adjective of the positive 
degree. It is rather on a par with no use, which also is feit to be adjectival in 
force though use is a noun (e.g. It’s no use crying over spilt milk). Incidentally it 
is rather surprising to find that the earliest example of no good quoted by the 
Oxford Dictionary is dated as recently as 1842, from the writings of Cardinal 
Newman. 

The only examples of adverbial no used with a positive degree that I can think 
of are the one which you quote (namely, no different) and its adverbial counter- 
part no differently (one person will be treated no differently from another); but 
these should really be grouped with the comparatives, since different, though 
grammatically of the positive degree, by its meaning implies a comparison or 
contrast. 


QUESTION. How is it that we can say no good food, no suitable clothes, &c. but 
must say not enough food, not much food, not many clothes? This is a point which 
continually puzzles African pupils, since both no and not stand before an 
adjective. 
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ANSWER. In your first two examples the negative word refers to the noun (no 
food that is good, no clothes that are suitable), hence it must be adjectival; in 
the rest it refers to the adjective, so the adverb not must be used. In the sentence 
No two people think alike we have what at first sight appears to be a case of no 
modifying an adjective, but in such a construction two people is thought of as a 
kind of compound noun signifying a group, and it is the complete idea that the 
negative word modifies, not merely the numeral adjective. 


QUESTION. In Zandvoort’s Handbook of English Grammar (p. 19 of the mono- 
lingual edition) it is stated that the passive voice of the verbs fo hear, to see, 
to feel, &c., should be followed by the infinitive, as ‘The ship was seen to heel 
to starboard’, while in another grammar book I find the example “She was heard 
to sing’. I had always thought that the correct construction was “She was heard 
singing’, &c. Am | wrong, or is this construction also possible, and if so what 
is the difference of meaning between the two? 
ANSWER. The sentence you quote from Zandvoort is given, with others, as an 
example of what the author calls “the nominative with infinitive’, so naturally 
no examples of the construction with the participle are given. Where such a 
construction is possible (which is by no means always the case), the difference 
is two-fold. First, the infinitive comprises the whole of the activity or occurrence, 
from beginning to end, whereas the participle represents the idea of an activity 
or an occurrence in progress, though not necessarily in its entirety. Thus He was 
seen to cross the road comprises the whole of his passage, from his leaving one 
pavement to his arriving on the opposite one. But He was seen crossing the road 
merely suggests the activity in course of performance. (Compare the use of the 
participle in the progressive tenses.) Secondly, the subject of the finite verb is 
also a kind of subje-t to the infinitive; what was seen was a particular activity 
performed by a particular person. The participle, on the other hand, is adjectival ; 
what was seen was a person in a particular situation—on his way across the road, 
From this it follows that though with some verbs either construction is possible, 
according to the idea that is to be expressed, for some also one or the other is 
precluded. For instance, we should say He was seen sleeping by the roadside. 
He was seen to sleep by the roadside would be impossible. On the other hand, with 
a verb denoting a momentary occurrence which we can scarcely see in progress, 
the participle is often ruled out and only -the infinitive is possible: e.g. The 
aeroplane was seen to burst into flames, The car was seen suddenly to swerve. 
When the participle of such verbs is used it generally suggests repetition: e.g. A 
door was heard to slam (a single occurrence), A door was heard slamming 
(repeatedly). Occasionally it may represent a continuing position or situation 
resulting from the action denoted by the infinitive: e.g. He was seen to sit on 
the seat/to lie down on the grass, He was seen sitting on the seat/lying down on 
the grass. 


QUESTION. I know that if is often used in the sense of whether, as in such a 
sentence as Ask them if they can come to dinner on Thursday. But can the two 
words be interchanged without restriction, or is there any idiomatic usage that 
has to be taken into account? According to the C.O.D. the verbs ask, see and 
try take if; but is whether also possible? Again, the C.O.D. has “Whether he is 
here or in London’; could if be substituted? 

In the following sentences are both if and whether correct? ‘They want to 
control if/whether the Russians really stop their tests’. ‘! wonder whether/if 
hell come.’ 

ANSWER. Since you ask whether the two words can be interchanged ‘without 
restriction’, it should be stated in the first place that such interchange as is 
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possible is restricted to clauses; ifcan never be used in an infinitive construction. 
We can say ‘I wonder whether we should invite Susan’ or ‘I wonder if we should 
invite Susan’, but we cannot say ‘I wonder if to invite Susan’; it must be whether 
o. Secondly (though this is not a grammatical or an idiomatic restriction), in 
certain contexts or situations if might give rise to ambiguity, in which case it is 
advisable to use whether. For instance, “Let us know if you intend coming’ 
could mean either that you are to let us know your intention, one way or the 
other, in any case, or that if you do not intend coming there is no need to let us 
know. : 

These qualifications apart, since whether implies two possibilities, the usual 
practice is to use this word when alternatives are definitely stated, as in the 
quotation from the C.O.D. Even here, however, if might sometimes be heard in 
spoken English, but it would strike most people as unidiomatic. When no alter- 
native is stated the general tendency (though it is in no sense a rule) would seem 
to be to use whether when the two possibilities are equally present in the speaker’s 
mind and he is no more interested in the one than in the other, and if when the 
emphasis is on the one that is stated. Thus a person keeping a record of presences 
and absences would probably ask, ‘Could you see whether Smith has arrived yet’, 
since, for the purpose for which the information is required, his arrival or non- 
arrival are of equal import ince. But if he wishes to see Smith, and is rather 
impatiently waiting for his arrival, then the question is more likely to be ‘Could 
you see if Smith has arrived yet?’ ‘Ask him if he can come on Thursday’ amounts 
almost to ‘Tell him we should like him to come on Thursday’ or ‘that rhursday 
would be a convenient day, from our point of view, for him to come’; ‘Ask him 
whether he can come on Thursday’ leaves the question much more open and is 
prepared for an answer either way. Incidentally, you will notice, despite what 
the C.O.D. says, that the opening sentence in the present answer uses whether, 
not if, after ask. It was written quite spontaneously, and indeed was only noticed 
on a second reading, and most people would, I think, feel that it was correct. 
And why? Probably because the question is equally prepared for the answer 
‘yes’ or ‘no’. 

Now as to your own sentences. In the second either whether or if could be 
used, with the distinction noticed above, but in the first neither is correct, for 
the sentence is quite meaningless. Presumably what is intended is that they 
(whoever ‘they’ happen to be) want to control the testing of nuclear weapons 
and to find out whether (or satisfy themselves that) the Russians really stop 
their tests; but to express this meaning the sentence would have to be com- 
pletely re-worded. Or does it mean that they want to have the deciding voice 
in whether the Russians stop their tests? Again, however, the sentence would 
need to be recast. 


QUESTION. I should like to know whether there is any rule about the use of the 
prepositions of and from as exemplified in such sentences as A window is made 
of glass, A chair is made of wood, We make butter from milk, Bread is made 
from flour and flour is made from wheat. 

ANSWER. From is used when the material is thought of as something that is 
treated, fashioned or worked upon in order to produce the object or the com- 
modity in question (e.g. Cider is made from apples, Flour is made from wheat, 


The baby wore a christening robe made from its mother’s wedding dress). When of 


is used it denotes the material, the ingredients or the components of which the 
finished product consists. (A chair is made of wood, Her dress was made of the 
finest silk.) We cannot say Wine is made of grapes or Butter is made of milk, 
because grapes (as fruit) and milk (as milk) are not present in wine and butte! 
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respectively; from is the word that must be used here, grapes and milk being 
thought of as the raw materials with which we start. In the spatial sense of the 
word, from denotes a starting point (The train goes from St Pancras; to go from 
bad to worse) and it is very much the same here. But we may say that shoes are 
made either of or from leather, according to the idea we wish to express. 

In spoken English out of is sometimes used in place of from. (Cider is made 


out of apples.) 


QUESTION. In an article entitled ‘A Family Budget’, in the bulletin “London 
Calling Europe’, I find the following sentence: ‘My overheads at the garage 
are not high—about a day’s work for electricity—and although on paper my 
two garage hands at £9 10s. Od. a week are earning almost as much as | am, a 
great number of my expenses like running a car—are included in the business’. 
| am unable to grasp the meaning of this sentence because I do not understand 
such words as overheads, on paper, hands at £9 10s. Od., &c. Could you kindly 
explain them for me and give me the meaning, in plain English, of the above 
sentence? 

ANSWER. Overheads. Short for overhead expenses, i.e. expenses such as rent, 
rates, lighting, cleaning of the premises, repairs to and maintenance of them, 
&c., which have to be met in any case, over and above any which are incurred 
in carrying Out the work. 

On paper: as would appear from what is set down on paper in the way of 
figures, &c. (implying that there are possibly things which these cannot, or do 
not, reveal). We might say ‘On paper he is the better qualified of the two candi- 
dates’, meaning that his academic qualifications, experience, &c. (i.e. those 
things which can be set down in writing) are superior. 

Hand. An employee (usually used only, as the word would suggest, of a 
person employed on manual work; clerks, typists and other office employees 
would not normally be referred to as ‘hands’). 

A simpler rendering of the passage you give would be as follows: 

My overhead expenses at the garage are not high; they consist mainly of 
charges for electricity, and by one day’s work I can earn sufficient to pay for 
that. If one takes into account only the actual money received (or paid out) and 
entered in the account books, then the two men whom I employ in the garage 
at £9 10s. Od. a week each, are earning almost as much as I am; but actually 
I get more than would appear from the accounts, because a great number of 
my expenses, like the cost of running a car, are borne by the business, not out 
of my own pocket, so that indirectly they represent an addition to my salary. 

Hand, on paper and overhead expenses (though not the abbrev iated form 
overheads) are all given in the Concise Oxford Dictionary. Other reference works 
which you might find useful are A Book of English Idioms by V. H. Collins 
(Longmans), A Dictionary of English Idioms by B. L. K. Henderson and G. O. E. 
Henderson (Blackwoods, 2 vols), Eric Partridge, A Dictionary of Clichés 
(Routledge) and Paul Selver. English Phraseology (Brodie). Certain colloquial 
expressions are also included in Hornby, Gatenby and Wakefield’s A Learner’s 
Dictionary of Current English (Oxford University Press). For slang or near- 
slang Eric Partridge’s A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English 
Routledge) is useful. 








Book Reviews 


PATTERN PLAYS, edited by E. C. Oakden and Mary Sturt. 
176 pages. Nelson. 4s. 


This book contains ‘six easy plays of varied kinds, based on literary stories’ 
Some of the stories, such as Robert Browning’s “The Pied Piper of Hamelin’, 
are in verse and others, such as Grimm’s ‘The Travelling Musicians’ and 
Chaucer’s ‘The Story of Dorigen’, in prose. Both story and play are given, and 


in addition there are ten other stories, including “King John and the Abbot of 


Canterbury’ and Hans Andersen’s ‘The I mperor’s New Clothes’, which can be 
dramatized by the teacher. Advice on play-making is given in a short introduction. 

The language of most of these plays and stories, which are meant primarily 
for older children in English schools, is difficult for foreign learners. A number 
of the plays, however, lend themselves to present ation by university students 
or by the upper forms of schools where English is well taught to an advanced 
level. The stories and plays are based chiefly on legends. 


NORMANDY TREASURE HUNT. Harry Rée. 62 pages. Harrap. 
1951. 2s. 6d. 


This little reading book written by the distinguished leader of Resistance Groups 
in France (and now headmaster of Watford Boys’ Grammar School) is an 
admirable example of the kind of supplementary reader that is badly needed for 
children learning English as a foreign language. It is written in natural easy 
English, and the stories of the boys’ little adventures and experiences are most 
attractive. The vocabulary is not over ‘simplified’, the expression is lively and 
the syntax ts flexible and uncomplicated. The book, which is one of ‘The Good 
Holiday Series’, can be warmly recommended for middle forms of all types of 
secondary school abroad where English has been begun in Form I or earlier. 


THE TEACHING OF READING AND WRITING. William S. 
Gray. 284 pages. UNESCO and Evans Bros. 1956. 18s. 6d. 


This is No. X of the Monographs on Fundamental Education written for 
UNESCO. It bears the sub-tithe ‘An International Survey’—and that ts its 
strength and its weakness. For it has the greatest value as a ‘world-wide survey, 
providing information and reportage on almost every possible aspect of teaching 
reading and writing throughout the world: it is a most competent piece of work. 
It deals with “The role of reading and writing in fundamental education’, “The 
influence of type of language on literacy training’, ‘Nature of the reading process’, 
‘Reading attitudes and skills’, ‘Methods of teaching reading’, “Findings of 
research’, ‘Reading programmes’, “Teaching adults to read’, “Basic principles 
underlying the teaching of writing’, “Teaching handwriting to children’, “Teaching 
handwriting to adults’, and ‘Action required to attain the goal’. 

The valuable and important work that Dr Gray has done for the teaching of 
reading and writing is widely known and fully ap preci: ated in this country. The 
only weakness of a work of this kind is inherent in its very nature, especially 
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when it has been compiled by such a scholar as Dr Gray: its thoroughness and 
width of scope prevent it from being as useful as it could be to the ordinary 
classroom teacher with forty or fifty pupils to teach. Teachers in many schools 
nowadays face almost insuperable problems and often many practical difficulties ; 
these worry them and drive them to books for help and guidance; unfor- 
tunately they may not find what they need here. In spite of that, this book 
should be in every teachers’ library in every school at home and abroad. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH. A. G. Mitchell. 237 pages. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


This is a clear straightforward account along Jonesian lines of the phonetics of 
English. The author is a member of the Council of the International Phonetic 
Association and a professor of English in the University of Sydney. The book 
contains much interesting information about English pronunciation in Australia. 
rhe best chapter is probably that on the organs of speech (Chapter 11). This 
is a model of clarity and thoroughness and is excellently illustrated by photo- 
graphs and diagrams. The descriptions of the English vowels, diphthongs, and 
consonants (Chapters III-V) are also extremely well done, and some phonetic 
features, e.g. incomplete plosion, are more fully covered than elsewhere. 

Professor Mitchell rightly points out that the sounds of a language are not 
‘like building blocks that are just fitted side by side to make up speech’. Chapter 
VI deals with ‘sounds in combination’, Chapter VII with length, and Chapter 
VIII with stress and rhythm. It cannot be said that VIII is wholly satisfactory, 
but clearly the author cannot be blamed for that: a great deal of descriptive 
work remains to be done on the difficult subject of speech-rhythm.- He makes 
an interesting point or two here, but the notation used is too simple to be 
adequate. 

Chapter LX follows on the whole the Armstrong-Ward analysis of intonation. 
There are some very questionable and impressionistic statements about the 
cilects of using various tones—*The fall-rise intonation is the hesitant, doubtful 
one. ... It takes a step forward and then a step back’. Mitchell appears to think 
that the main function of pitch-change in speech is to convey subtleties of 
attitude and feeling. 

There is no ‘special virtue about being consistent in pronunciation’, as the 
author points out in Chapter X, ‘Variant Pronunciations’. Many interesting 
examples of variant pronunciations of words, including place-names, in different 
parts of the English-speaking world are to be found here, but a strong protest 
must be entered against an argument based on single examples. Difference 
between a pronunciation recorded by Jones as the most widely used by ‘educated’ 
people and a pronunciation of the same word felt by Mitchell to be common in 
Australia is not sufficient to set up the former as ‘the English usage’ and the 
latter as ‘the Australian variant’: the list given on pp. 192-3 cannot be taken 
sel iously, 

In Chapter XI, ‘Suggestions for Australian Teachers’, the vexed problem of 
‘accent’ ‘is discussed, and advice is given on the teaching of ‘the Educated 
Australian sounds’ to pupils who use ‘the Broad Australian’. 

A final chapter consists of twenty-six pages of phonetically transcribed 
passages, mainly of literary prose. A variant of the I.P.A. script similar to that 
in Armstrong’s An English Phonetic Reader is used. 

The book is well printed and free of misprints. It is accompanied by a long- 
playing record, and reference is made to an item on this for each sound or 
phonetic feature dealt with. 
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THE HISTORY AND MEANING OF THE TERM ‘PHONEME’, 
Daniel Jones. 20 pages. Supplement to ‘Le Maitre Phonétique’, 
published by the International Phonetic Association, University 
College, London, W.C.1. 3s. 6d. 


In this concisely and clearly written booklet Professor Jones gives a thumbnail 
sketch of the origin and use of the term ‘phoneme’, and points out that, if the 
term itsclf is modern, the idea is very old, and is implicit in the invention of 
alphabets to replace pictures as a means of writing languages down. People 
who are untrained phonetically have, in spite of their lack of training and so 
long as they ‘remain uninfluenced by alphabetic traditions’, a ‘natural sense for 
phonemes’, as the American linguist Sapir noticed when teaching American 
Indians to write their own languages. The idea was more explicit in the works 
of Henry Sweet, who drew a distinction, now familiar, between broad (i.e. 
phonemic) and narrow (i.e. allophonic) transcriptions, and also in the first 
statement (1888) of the aims of the International Phonetic Association, a 
document drafted by Paul Passy. 

The term ‘phoneme’ (Russian fonema) was first used, Professor Jones reminds 
us, by Kruszewski, a pupil of the Polish philologist Baudouin de Courtenay 
at Kazan. It was de Courtenay who, during the 1870’s, worked out the basic 
principle, and knowledge of his views gradually spread to western Europe. 
Another of de Courtenay’s pupils, L. Scerba, referred to the idea in an I.P.A. 
pamphlet published in 1911, and a few years later a phoneme theory was being 
regularly taught at University College, London. 

Jones regards the psychological view of the phoneme, as advanced by de 
Courtenay and his followers, and the physical view, taken by Sweet, Passy, and 
others, as equally tenable. From a language-teaching standpoint, however, he 
prefers the latter, which is easier for the ordinary language-student to under- 
stand. He sees phonemics, moreover, as a part of phonetics. ‘Phonetics’, he 
declares, ‘can neither be studied nor applied without the use of phonetic trans- 
criptions, and adequate systems of transcription cannot be constructed without 
the theory of phonemes.’ The Prague School, on the other hand, ‘took the 
opposite course of treating phonemes as units of structure which were “realizable” 
as speech-sounds’. 

Professor Jones repeats here the definition of ‘phoneme’ familiar to us from 
some of his other works, and objects anew to American extension of the term 
to cover length and other prosodic features. For the sake of consistency in 
usage he suggests a new term for any feature of speech (he does not mention 
print or writing) which is used to distinguish meanings: ‘signifeme’. We can 
thus speak of signifemes of phone, signifemes of length, signifemes of pitch, &c. 
The term may well be a very useful addition to linguistic terminology, in enabling 
us to discuss speech with greater ease and clarity. It would be interesting to see 
it developed: ‘signifemic’ is an obvious derivative. But presumably ‘allophone’, 
‘allochrone’, and so on will still be needed. 


ERRATUM—Vol. XII No. 4. 


Dr Christopherson asks us to point out that in line 6, paragraph 
2, of his letter printed on page 151 of our last issue, ‘‘ Wienreich ” 
should have been spelt ‘‘ Weinreich”’. 
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